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ANAN, FOUNDER OF THE SECT OF THE 


By R. SimcHa Isaac BEN MosueE (1757 a. c).* 
(Translated from the Hebrew.) 


Tur founder} of this remarkable sect was R. Anan, the pious | 


and devoted Nassi (of blessed memory), a renowned sage, who b 


his great erudition, became distinguished among all the sages of | 


Israel; he possessed a sound knowledge not only of the written 


but also of the oral Law, being thoroughly acquainted with the 
Mishna and Talmud; nor was he a stranger to any existing 


knowledge or science. He was, moreover, equally distinguished — 


—* From the scanty records hitherto known concerning the sect of Karaites, 
an Insufficiency both of biographical and bibliographical accounts may 


easily be inferred, Even of the author of this book we know nothing more 
than what Is contained in its title and the words with which it concludes; 
viz. that his family may be traced to Luzk, in Poland, and that he himself 


for true piety and humility, being a man “ perfect and upright, 


resided at Kale, in the province of Krim xydp) where he wrote 


this work in the year 1757, under the reign of Atim Curai Khan (in the 
“ame year that prince was driven from the throne, after a reign of twenty 
| Pears, Mémoires du Comte de Ségur, iii. p. 168) pp which M. Geiger, in his 
— excellent criticism (Literary Gazette of Jewish Theology, vol. il. p. 123) on 


the four Karaitic works published together, has translated Kires, is evidently 


4 typographical mis-spelling of op (Krim), which reading is also adopted, | 


’s well as Sap on the title-page of the prayer-book, which appeared at Kale 
in the year 1805, | 


Sua ey not only claim for their community an age of more than a 
egy years, but even the honor of having been the original body, from 
ha In the reign of King Hyrcanus, the Pharisees, or Rabbins, seceded as 
postate members. Anan is stated, by the author of the record before us, 


Widened the breach of the two parties, and to have become the 


reformer of his sect. 
With the absence of a 
Meet with in the K 


occurring in in which Anan is first mentioned as the 
hia eh’ and then as a reformer of his sect, to which, no doubt, he deserted 
of Rabbinism. 
Rabaa ain /D) py Wyw 3 
Says “He was originally a learned Rabbi, but arose to entice 
tradition of their fathers. He invented from his own mind 
after the q were not good, and propagated them among his disciples 
of the Temple, the Sadducees began to 
Gaonim), rescue them.” (Book of Tradition, third Generation of the 


The improbability of this statement, however, increases 
ll historical accounts, and the contradictions which we 


Istael from the 
tatutes which 


t In the opinion of the Karaites, he was certainly not the author of their 


araitic writers. Ambiguous, and perhaps spurigus, is — 


| heard this, they all assembled with 


and one that feared God, and eschewed evil.” To the distinc- 


tions of talent and education he added that of birth, being a 


lineal descendant of King David* (of blessed memory). He was 


a prince great in Israel, and honoured by the multitude of his 


brethren, seeking the welfare of the people of the Lord, and 
speaking peace to all the seed of Israel. He lived in Babylon, 
and belonged to the sect of the ‘‘ Pious” (p’pyty).f 

— On account of his reputed wisdom, and his acknowledged piety 
and humility, all Israel (the two sects of the ‘ Pious” and the 
‘«Pharisees”’), unanimously chose and appointed him as a “ godly 
prince” among them, to be the president of their Bethdin (kecle-— 
siastical Court), and head of the captivity.t According to the 
custom of those times, the Nassi, who was also president of the 


-Bethdin and head of the captivity, exercised kingly authority 


over all the Israelitish exiles, with the sanction of the Maho- 


_medan king then reigning over Babylon, | 


Nassi, R. Anan, having been thus appointed president 


the Bethdin and head of the exiles, by consent of the Mahomedan 


| king§ and the united voice of all Israel, clad himself in the mantle 
of piety and zeal for the sake of the Lord of Hosts, the God of 


Israel, and for the sake of that divine, perfect, and true law, 
which, he considered, had been abused by the Pharisees during 
many years and many generations. Stimulated by the ardent 
desire of restoring its former splendour, he began to lecture in 
public, and to attack the oral law, the Mishna, and even to deny 
and annul it altogether.|| But when the sect of Pharisees saw and — 
malignant rancour,©) and con~- 
—* This extraction is also mentioned by 7/ax7. The elaborate table of © 
genealogy contained in the sixth chapter of ‘3772 17, reckons fifteen gene- _ 
rations upwards to the first Anan, and thirteen from him to Zerubabel. On 
the authenticity of these genealogical statements, vide Rapaport, R. Saadja, 
note 31, and Zunz, p. 139, note p. | | 


+ opty. The styling of his community by this fictitious name, which 
afterwards was changed by Anan into that of Karaim, we must certainly 


-eall a happy idea, which name prevents their being confounded with the | 
- Sadducees; and the error of some more ancient Rabbipical writers, who call 


the Karaites o‘prax (Sadducees), may easily be accounted fur by a change 
t Rabad protests against this report in the following terms 
detected in him a blemish, and therefore did not confer on him the dignity — 
of a Gaon; nor did divine Providence prosper his endeavours to become 
the head of the exiles. | 

§ “Sous le Khbalifat du prince des fidéles Abou-Djafar-Mansour, 136 de 
’hegire.”’ (Under the reign of the prince of the faithful, the Calif Abou- 
Djafar-Mansour, ir--the 136 of the Hegira). -Makrizi, by de Sacy Chrest. 

| Contradictory to this is the statement of the author, in a subsequent 
passage of the same chapter. Naw 599 5999 
penne. ‘ We do not deny the words of the Talmud altogether (as many 
Rabbies thought). Far be it from us to commit such evil and wickedness, 
as we have already advanced our Opinion, that there are In the Mishna acd 
the Talmud many good and true things.” Various other contradictions 
abound in the writings of the Karaites. siti 

€ In the use of abusive language also, the Karaites have never been 
backwards. (Vide, among others, by Wolf, Bibl. lib. 
p. 1081). A singular and striking effect, however, Is produced by a pole- 
ical attack in the midst of their liturgy. It is found in the Morning-Ser- 
vice for the Feast of Weeks, in a prayer headed M293 (blessings), to be 
recited at the conclusion of the Haftora, : 
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-Spired to slay him. Fearing, however, the wrath of the king if 
they should slay him, they preferred an accusation against him, 


pretending that he had rebelled against the laws of the kingdom, 
and was, therefore, guilty of death. The Lord, however, who 
found his heart to be faithful and true, granted him grace and 
mercy in the sight of the king, who had compassion on him, deli- 
vering him out of their hands, and preserving his life. 
Now, when the Nassi R. Anan found that the community of 
Pharisees did not hearken unto his counsels, nor conform to 


his decrees, but were altogether unwilling to return to truth, he 
despised his rank; and, growing weary of his authority, he be-— 


sought the king’s permission to emigrate to the Holy City, there 
to dwell and erect a house of worship. In this the Lord granted 
him favour in the sight of the king, so that he complied with his 


petition, Then R. Anan, the Prince, arose, leaving his house, 


his patrimony, and all the substance that he had gathered, and 
took with him his sons, disciples, and companions, as well as all 


his friends and acquaintances ; thus they went forth to the holy 


city of Jerusalem, and resided there. He erected there a place 
of worship, a temple of the Lord,.a “small sanctuary,” which 
exists to this very day,* and is in the hands of our brethren, the 


-Karaites, who assemble thither to weep, and to pour out their 
hearts in prayer at evening, in the morning, and at noon, and 
keep the three night watches, to make confession for our sins and 


trespasses, and those of our fathers, to accomplish the words of 
Holy Writ: ‘On thy walls, O Jerusalem, I have appointed 
watchers all the day and all the night; they shall not be silent 
who make mention of the Lord.” 


Subsequently, when Rt. Anan perceived that the sect of Phari- || 
sees continually ‘increased and prospered, whilst that of the 
“Pious” diminished and failed, he feared that at some future | 
period the law of truth might be entirely obliterated, and, in the | 

- course of years, the community of the “ Pious’ return to that of 

the Pharisees. He therefore issued orders to his disciples, and | 

all his friends and acquaintance, to remain aloof, segregating 
from, and totally avoiding all communication with the Pharisees 
both individually and collectively, in the strongest sense of sepa-— 
ration.t He prohibited us to eat of their food, since they did not | 


[This composition, which invokes the blessing of the Almighty for their | 
laws, and denounces those of their opponents, is wrapped in such a number | 
of Talmudical idioms, that no translation into a modern language can do 
justice. —F, J. Cu. | : 

* At present there are in Jerusalem eight or nine families of Karaites, the | 
proper abode of whom, however, is Tshuffut Kale (Jewish Annals, 1838, 


No. 82). 


+ This separation, as stated above, is the first formal secession of the Ka-— 


raites from the body of the congregation. The three principal points of con- 


_ roversy between them and the rabbins are mentioned in several places; in 


the following manuer they are enumerated in a sort of poetical prose intro- 
duction to written in the year 1346, | 


by 12 (ed. Kosegarten, Jere 1824.) 


The first point at issue is this:-—“ 7iey maintain that there were several 
enactments orally communicated to Moses, He do not believe that there 


was any commandment orally communicated which is not written in the 
Book of the Law.” 


| 
abstain from all sorts of unclean meats, but ate of care 
some kinds of fat, which are unlawful according to Scripture. he 


also forbade us to intermarry with them, since they had broker 
down the fence of those laws which prohibit certain mars. 


under the penalty of excision of the soul (min 2).+ — ages, 


ON THE HISTORY AND THE ETHNOGRAPHICAy 
CHARACTER OF THE HOLY TONGUE 
(From the Hebrew of Dr. Julius First.) 
(Continued from page 232.) 
IV. The holy tongue is likewise known by the designation 
moay or the Hebrew Language,” or the 
Language of the Hebrews,” which terms are indeed nowhere ty 


be found in the Scriptures ; but, considering the analogy between 


them, the name of the nation "ay ‘ Hebrew,” it appears more 
than probable that the epithet *‘ Hebrew Tongue” has been jp 


| familiar use among the people from the earliest times ; whereas 


“the language of Canaan ” was an expression peculiar to the pro. 
phet and the poet, and “the Jewish language’’ came into us 


| from the epoch when the tribe of Judah obtained the ascendancy 
| over the remaining tribes. Still it would appear that the expres- 
; sion ‘‘Language of the Hebrews,” like its correlative “ Land of the 


Hebrews,” was used in speech rather than in writing: it made its. 


appearance in the literature of the nation in post-biblical works 


such as the Apocrypha,} the Mishna, the Gemara, &c. ~The most — 
ancient authority which J can adduce for the use of “apn pe! 


“the Hebrew Language,” is the Midrash on Bereshith (Genesis) 


where the text ‘and they said to Abram, the Hebrew,” "ayn ox) 


occasions the following remark: ‘* Rabbi Jehudah and Rabbi 
Nehemiah and the sages have explained this. Rabbi Jehudah 


derives ay from ray “side,” as though Abraham, on one hand, 


|| were equal in dignity to all the rest of mankind on the other. 


— 


Second, “ They maintain that whatever is written in the Law requires a 
interpretation according to the said tradition. We, the true sages, have 


| turned from this slippery path of tradition, and closely keep to the safe road 


Third. ‘‘ They maintain that the law itself permits them to add to the pre 
cepts and enactments of the written law; but we, who fear the Lord and 
tremble at His word, we, men of justice, have seen that nothing is a greate! 


} stumbling-block to Israel than the invention of the second Jaw.” 


- Also the poetical controversy between a believer and a heretic, by Alcha- 


risi (Thachkemoni, ch, 17), turns on these three points; but as In all feigned 


controversies, the victory is made too easy by the conquered one meeting lis 
victor half-way. It is strange that Makrizi speaks of the adherents of Avan : 
and the Karaites as being two different sects (vide de Sacy, Pp. 247, _ 


Note 59)... | 


* With respect to the laws of the Karaites relating to food and the killing | 
of animals, shewing the contradictions of their laws, vide Geiger, § 115, et 
+ The Karaites themselves were unable: to preserve the strict prohibr- 
tion of marriages extended to the remotest degree of relationship, as thelr 
first lawgivers would impose on them, since the natural consequence 
those prohibitions would have been the extinction of the whole commuulty, 

(For these excellent critical Notes we are indebted to the edition of Mr. 
Asher, of Berlin.) | 

t The Apocrypha, “the hidden books” (in Hebrew tm, “ placed “9 
of sight,” sce Talm. Shabbath, fol. 13, 2, and fol. 30, 2, (respecting ts 


~ attempt to place the books of Fzechiel and Koheleth among the Apocrypha): : 


ure such as Were excluded from the canon of the Scriptures, althoug? at 
were of Jewish origin. The exact number of books that may bua 
appellation cannot be stated, as chance may lead to the discovery of ia 
that are now accounted as lust.. The Apocrypha that are commony 
aud of which an English version is published, are the following: Te Said: 
Kizra; the Books of the Maccabees; the Book of Judith; the Book of sot | 
the Book of Wisdom; the Bock of Ecclesiasticus by Jesus the son of want 
the Book of Baruch; the Epist!e of Jeremiah ; the Song of the or nas 
dren; the Story of Susannah, Bel, and the Dragon; the Prayer . goat 
kes; Additions to the Book of Esther. Portions of the Apoery pha + of 
always existed in Hebrew. The great Hirts Wessely translated the ae 
Wisdom into classical Hebrew; and recently the whole of the Apoeyt 
have been rendered, or we may perhaps say re-translated, into Heniens 


| a German 
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pbi Nehemiah refers it to Heber, whose descendant Abraham 
ee the sages, however, connect it with Snin say © beyond the 


adding, that he spoke ay which, according to the 


ihgrenid the river Euphrates, as one distinct from the holy 


rongue; but on a closer inspection, we shall perceive that the 
ares called Abraham "ay, either because he was a native of the 
and “beyond the river, or because he spoke in the “ Hebrew 
f janguage;”’ to the adoption of either of which opinions we are 
entitled by the ambiguity of their mode of expression. The 
epithet “ Hebrew language”’ is of frequent occurrence in the 
Apocrypha, called in the ancient writings of the Hebrews the 
wrternal books (as appears from the Jalkut, section apy, Talm. 
Sanhedrin 89, 2); for instance, in the preface to the book Eccle- 
jasticus by Jesus the son of Sirach, where the “things uttered 
Hebrew,” Neyoueva, are contrasted with matters 
written “‘in another tongue ;” we also meet with it in the writings 
of the Evangelium, and other Greek works. As tothe written cha- 
vacter of the Hebrew language, however, it must not be under- 
stood of the alphabet now in use among us, but of a different one 


employed by the Hebrews, previously to the destruction of the 


first temple. By Rashi,* this character is described as “ the writing 
ysed beyond the river ” (Talm. Shabbath 115). To this ancient 
Hebrew character do ‘the sages allude in the Talmud (ibid. )s 
where we find it mentioned among the Coptic, Mede, Persian, 
and Greek. .In later times, no term was more familiarly used in 


speaking of the sacred language, than Map nw>,or tay || 
or ay pw, as in the book Cusari, Part I. 49, thus: * Abra- 


| ham our father lived in the age of the confusion of tongues, 
| but himself and his. kindred abode by the use of the language 
inherited from Heber, the patriarch, whence he was called the 
Hebrew, &c.” “When in the course of time the language of 


Scripture received the epithet spn or mn the 


expression ‘* Hebrew language,’ was taken in a wider sense than 


heretofore, comprising many words and phrases of a Hebrew 
origin though not extant in Holy Writ, of which numerous spe- || 
cimens are found in the Mishna; the author of the book Cusari | 


says thus:—‘* Many terms compatible with the purity of the 
Hebrew language were inserted into the Mishna, though not 
derived from the Holy Books ” (Part III. 

VY. We also meet with the terms mun pw “the language 
of the Law,” pwd “the language of Mikra [reading ],” 
“the language of Scripture, (occasionally too, 


pwd “the language of the Prophets”), none of which 


bears reference to the people possessing the language, but solely 
to the character of the literature to which the language has been 


Hebrew had become a dead language. Dee 
Inthe Talmud we find, in a conversation between two Rabbins, 


applied; these names could not come into use until after the 


a distinction made between end ‘to mix,” the former of 


Which is said to belong to “the language of the Law,” and the 
latter to “the language of the Sages ” (Avoda Sara, 58, 72), the 
meaning of which is, that Jom is a Hebrew word that occurs in 


cripture, and 319 is a formation of the Mishnic doctors. In like 


‘nanner, there is a lexical difference stated between the form 


“sheep” which occurs in Scripture, and adopted 


“ws, the acrosticon of Rabbi Selomo Isaac, hy some writers 
one ae a called Jarebi, was a native of Troyes, in Champagne; and, as 
daceiadins pleatest men of the Jewish nation since the dispersion, he 
Je fousia enjoys the highest reputation among all lovers of sacred studies, 
gees ah ied in the eleventh century, spent seven years of his active life in 

Was “a rough Italy, Greece, Palestine, hgypt. Persia, and Germany, and 
langua 7 Where listened to as an authority, He was versed in the learned 
Retintures’ Philosophy, medicine, astronomy, and especially the sacred 
unsealed ; and the Talmudical writings, which he may be said to have 
izionatio the world by his elaborate commentaries, (See De Rossi's 
man, with torico degli Autori Ebrei.) The best biography of this great 
un? | “1 account of his numerous works, was furnished by the learned 

his “ Zeitschrift.” 


d the gloss, would appear to refer to the language used 


by the Mishna. Instead of the expression myn pw, we ocea- 
sionally find sna 3'ND5, “as is written in the law,” and 
instead of the phrase “as our Rab- 
bins while “ men say,” is used to designate 
Aramean expression. Thus the Talmud reproves a speaker for 


using the Aramean term xm77313 for “parapet ” instead of the 


Biblical mpyn, or the Mishnical (Kiddushin, 70, 1). In 
the same place, the word maine “ pomum citreum ” is called a 


less proper term than the Rabbinical ayn, or the commoh 


Aramean gayinx. This Rabbinical Hebrew, which is merely 
Scriptural Hebrew developed and augmented by new formations, 


warranted by the structure of the language, has been very oppor- 
tunely employed for the elucidation of obscure biblical expres- 


sions, of whieh Maimonides takes occasion to speak in his 
Commentary on the Mishnical ‘Treatise Therumoth, saying, that, 


although the form o1n, as a verb, does not oceur in the Serip- 
tures, there is no doubt but the sages of the Misbna, who lived in 
the Holy Land, made a legitimate use of a term which is formed — 


from the existing stock of Hebrew words (om ,to"1n) in the 
same manner as new words are continually being produced in any 
living language ; this consideration, he adds, ought to weigh with 
such modern critics as meet with certain expressions in the Bible 


that appear to them irregularly formed, seeing that the men of. 
| later generations have not the means of judging correctly in this 


matter. We avail ourselves of the argument used by Maimonides 


for the justification of many moder Liebrew poets (Peytanim), 


who judged right to adopt neo-hebraic words, legitimately formed 
from ancient roots, though not extant in the same form in the 
books of Scripture (as &c). (See Lehrgebaude, 


or Elementary Part of the Aramean Language, by First, p. 91.) 


New terms were found necessary when Iiebrew literature began 


to extend its labours over various parts of human knowledge not _ 
heretofore attempted, and such were incorporated into the neo- _ 
hebraic language, as contradistinguished from pw? “ the 
tongue” (Talm. Jerushalmi Jebamoth, 15,3; Kethuboth, 4,5), 


or bin yyw “the profane language,” referring to the Aramean. 


For this reason the Samaritans, whose language is a dialect of — 


the Aramean branch, were occasionally called nypyran * the vul- 
gar” (idiots). As the Talmudists named the Scriptures 1p. 


Reading,” whence pw. language of Scripture,’ 


and even every text Ripo “a Reading” or (“a Lesson”), so 


the compilers of the Massora* used the term xp Karia (from 
the same root) after an Aramean formation, when speaking of the | 


Holy Volume of the Scriptures. — 
(Zo be continued.) 


JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM, LEMAN STREET, GOOD- | 


MAN’S FIELDS. 


~ On Sunday, the 7th instant, Dr. Adler attended the examina- 


tion of the children maintained and educated in the Asylum, 


The Chief Rabbi arrived exactly at noon; in the carriage of Tre- 
-derick Hart, Esq., the president of the Institution, accompanied 
There was a very fall 


by that gentleman, and I. B. Elkin, Esq. 


attendance of the managers, as also of the founders, who had | 


been specially invited to meetthe Rev. Doctor. The Chief Rabin 
having on his arrival been shewn into the Committee-room, the 


honorary officers were severally introduced to him, after which he 


was escorted over the building, and with the order and~neatness 
exhibited he expressed his entire satisfaction. Prior to the exa- 
mination, Mr. John Dias, the indefatigable hon, secretary, gave 


the reverend visitor an outline of the rise and progress of the 


Institution, He stated that it had, in the first instance, been 


® The Massora “ Tradition,” a collection of critical labours on the sacred 
text. instituted by Jewish scribes (during a series of generations), whose 
principal seat was Tiberias, in the Holy Land. Their traditions have come 
down to us in the Aramean language, — 
(The preceding Notes are furnished by the Translator. | 
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formed by working men, assisted by 1 of the middle class, 
(among whom he mentioned Messrs. I. Va 

A. Green, Rev. H. A. Henry, &c.), during the time when this coun- 
try had been visited by that dreadful scourge, the Asiatic cholera ; 
gave an account of the number of children who had received the 
benefits of the charity, and laid before the Rev. Dr. the present 


‘prosperous state of the charity. The result of the examination 


of the boys in the knowledge of the Torah (Holy Law), and in 


the various routine of a scholastic education, was such as to re- 


ceive (what was richly deserved by the master, Mr. Harris,) the - 
approbation of the Chief Rabbi, and without exception, the praise 


of every gentleman present. Mrs. Harris, the mistress, also 
came in for her share of commendation, for the justice which she 
had exercised towards the orphan children confided to her care. 


The examination having terminated, Dr. Adler addressed the 
children thus: —“I thank you, my dear children, for you have 
indeed surpassed my expectations, and I hope you will strive, as 
hitherto, to improve in your learning and in your general conduct. | 
Remember that every hour that you now lose can never be re- 
gained. And you, Mr. and Mrs. Harris, the master and mistress 
of this invaluable charity, I thank you, sincerely thank you, for 
the justice you have done these poor orphan children, Continue 
to do your duty: cultivate their minds in future in the same man- 


ner you have done hitherto, and you will merit and receive the 


support of the directors of the Institution, and God Almighty will | 
reward you and yours for your kindness to these otherwise’ desti- | 
tute children (cheers). After the conclusion of this address, the || 
ehildren sang in a beautiful manner the hymn Yigdol (Sabbath © 
Hymn) and Psalm xxiv. after which Dr. Adler and the company | 
retired to the refreshment-room. The repast ended, the president || 
rose and addressed the company. He did not think there could | 
be more than one opinion, a sensation of pleasure, of decided satis- — 
- faction, at the result of that day’s examination, conducted as it had 
- been in the presence of their revered pastor, who had that day | 
honoured them with his company; in fact, as had been admitted | 
by the Rev. Dr., it had exceeded his and their most sanguine © 
expectations. Ile had no doubt that the master and mistress 
‘would continue to deserve the support of the Rev. Pastor and of — 


the committee. ‘ But I do not,” said Mr. H., “ wish that this 
day should be commemorated with words. only. 


at my sole expense, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Harris ; and I 


do this for two reasons,” said the worthy president, ‘‘ first, to com- 


memorate Dr. Adler’s visit to the Institution; and secondly, to 


evince the pleasure which I personally feel at its result.” The 
president concluded by proposing the health of the Chief Rabbi, | 


Dr. N. M. Adler (Cheers), 
The Rev. Dr. in» returning thanks, said:—That he could 


scarcely give expression to his feelings of gratitude for the unex-_ 
pected honour which had been conferred on him. He promised 
to be a spiritual help to the Institution; for its material support, he 
must rely on the committee and friends who had minded the words 
of the Psalmist: ‘* When my father and my mother forsake me, 


then the Lord will take me up” (xxvii. 10)... Dr. Adler concluded 
by proposing the health of the president, and requesting that his 
(Dr. A’s) name might be inserted on the list of Patrons, in con- 
~ The president, in returning thanks, said:— ‘ Notwithstand- 
ing that some years ago, when solicited by Mr. Isaae Lyon 
to join the Committee, he had then declined the proffered honour, 
still was the charity ever dear to his heart. He found it impossible 
to express what he felt; but he must say it was a good charity: 
it was good in its intent, good in its protection of orphan inno- 
cence and helplessness, and good in its mode of admission to 
claimants on its bounty, for here vo election was requisite, 
no canvassing for votes was required; it was sufficient that 
there were unfortunately. orphans otKerwise unprovided for, 
for the doors of this asylum to be thrown open for their protee- 


entine, Henry Mayers, 


| I request, || 
_ therefore, that the children may be allowed a long holiday ; that | 
they, by permission of the managers, take a trip into the country 


_ The Chief Rabbi and the company retired 
delighted with all that they had seen and heard. 


tion. “Gentlemen,” said the worthy president, addressing the 
Committee, “I thank you for the very excellent arrap 


ou have made for this occasion; and I am sure that eye; =a 
responds to the feelings of my heart, when I thank you fo, 


| care you have taken of these poor orphan children, deprived as} 


would be, but for you, of any earthly protector. Gentlemey tir 
months ago I visited this Institution alone and unexpected c. 
one. I examined the children as to the progress they had made ;, 
their studies, I was highly gratified by the result of that visit . and 
from that moment so strong was the impression it made on m 


that I determined to do all that I could to further its prosperity, > 
consider it does much good to call here as I did; and when yo, 
have an hour to spare, devofe that hour to these dear children 


and not only will the result be gratifying to yourselves, but it yi} 


| be a stimulus to others to follow your laudable, your noble engea. 
| yours. Gentlemen,” said Mr. Hart emphatically, ‘‘T repeat that 
| this charity shall have my support: but I cannot conclude withoy 


requesting you to join me in wishing long life and happiness to, 


| benevolent gentleman now present, he who has nobly bestowed on 
|| this charity the munificent sum of £2,000.” He had not the ho. 


nour of that gentleman’s acquaintance, but his character was suf. 
ficient, his generous heart too well known to him, to doubt that it. 


|| would be cheerfully responded to. Health and long life to A. L. 
Moses, Esq. (Cheering for several minutes followed the conclu. 


sion of the president’s address.) = 


Mr. A. L. Moses, in a neat speech which went to the hearts of 
all present, returned thanks. He said he never felt in his life 
|| such pleasure as he did at this moment. He trusted that their 
| fondest hopes of placing this excellent charity on a solid founda- 
tion would, ere long, be fully realised. He could not avoid say-— 


ing that the managers deserved every praise for the zeal they had 
evinced, and the exertions they had bestowed, in bringing the cha- 


rity to that eminence which it had that day attained; and COn- 
| cluded by saying that if his name could be of any service, he soli- 


cited the favour of having it added to that of Dr. Adler, as an 
humble patron of the charity (Cheers), 


about three o'clock, 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


- Dear Sir,—As a constant reader of your well-conducted 
Journal, I venture to hope that you will kindly afford me space 


in it for the insertion of these few lines, 
I am anxious to know how the following two statements are t0_ 
be reconciled :—* But, let me tell you, that you had great men 


living in England eight hundred years ago. The sayings ch o 


wise men of Norwich and of York are quoted in some of the 
additions made by the expounders of the Talmud.’ — Moses 


| Samuels’ Address on the Position of the Jews in Britain, p- 27. 
‘“ Von Schulen ist keine Spur in England, daher auch nicht ton 


Gelehrten ; kein dortiger Rabbiner hat einen Platz in den Jide 
schen Jahrbiichern der Gelehrten. Zum Studiren war keine 94 
und keine Ehre lockte und stirkte den Wissbegierigen- ‘ve 
Jost’s Geschichte der Israeliten, vol. vii. p. 165. 

I know there is a current opinion amongst the Jews of Engian! 
in favour of Mr. Samuels’ statement; but after reading throug 


_the Talmud again. very carefully, at the expense of a great, dea! 


of time, and finding that “ the sayings of the wise men fuga 
wich and of York” either escaped my eye, or are omitted oh 
copy (yn w p> Perhaps this letter m4) 


cilia- 
from some of your numerous well-educated readers a reco? 


he 
tion of the above. Ben Virga mentions the learning ° 


ita ich 
ancient Jews of Britain, but does not say anything about NorW 


Rabbi of that 


* “There is no trace of (Jewish) schools in England; no 


country occupies a place in the annals of Jewish scholars; there 


| wert 
time for study, and no ambition stimulated and encouraged those : 0 
eager for the acquirement of knowledge.”—J. M. Josi’s History of 


vii, p. 165, 
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York; 
* An early insertion will greatly oblige me. 
I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, | 
| Glasnevin, Dublin, August 18, 1845. | | 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
JeRUSALEM.— Lhe shares of the evangelical bishopric of Jeru- 
| galem, under the superintendence of Dr. Alexander, are not in 
good odour. The hospital only appears, in some respects, 
to maintain as yet its position. The Jewish proselytes, however, 
do, on quitting this (conversion) hospital, soon 
som of their former creed.—Orient. _ sary 
OrFICIAL SEAL ‘OF THE AsseMBLy oF RaBBies.—The 
Assembly of Rabbies lately held at Frankfort on the Maine, have 
“resolved that their official seal shall bear the inscription ‘ The 
| Assembly of the German Rabbies.”’ This resolution, however, is 
a very bold one, inasmuch, as that Saxony and Bavaria, Hanover, 


and the other free cities (except Frankfort), and that Austria, as | 


well as Bohemia and Hungary, have not only prohibited their 
Rabbies from joining, but have declared the whole proceedings 


| of this Assembly as heterodox, and look upon it as merely a_ 
| transient event of a day. The inscription ought to be “ The || 


Assembly of the Prussian Rabbies,” since the majority of these 
would-be Rabbies who undertook this pious pilgrimage to Frank- 
fort, are Prussian subjects.—-Orient. 


Tue Fate or RaApaport’s ADDRESS TO THE ASSEMBLY 
- or Raspsies.—The learned Rapaport lately issued a Hebrew 
address to the above-mentioned assembly, in which he very skil- || 
— fully describes the mode which such an assembly ought to adopt, || 


 iffthey wish to act in accordance with the law, the precepts, and 
the teachings of history. This address, however, met with a 


- most undeserved and tragical fate. It remained unread. The 


Assembly declared that the Hebrew tongue was foreign to them. 
_Itis indeed surprising how the critical eye of this learned Rabbi 
could have looked forward to any different result.—Orient. 


With pleasure we our 
forwarded to her Majesty the Queen Dowager, through the me- 
dium of Earl Howe, on her recently passing through Exeter. 


The reply is characteristic of the virtuous benevolence of this — 
truly illustrious Christian lady, for while truly attached to her own | 


religion, still does she respect that of others. In dispensing her 
charity (which we know annually amounts to a large sum) she 


knows no distinction of sect or of creed, of country or of colour ; it~ 


1s sufficient for distress to exist and the sufferer to be found deserv- 


ing, for her Majesty’s hand to be stretched forth to pour the balm | 
of consolatory relief into the wounds of suffering humanity. To all — 


those who possess wealth we say “ Go thou and do likewise.” 


* “A great destruction (religious conversion) took place in the island 


now called England, among those great and powerful congregations, which 
at that time were distinguished for wisdom, understanding, and honor ; 
“specially the great city of London, which contained nearly two thousand 
Jewish householders. all men of talent and wealth.” | 

{With every deference due to Dr. Jost, and the research displayed in his 


story of the Jews, we are bound, in this instance, to support Mr. Moses | 


Samuels’ opinion, that we had great men living in England eight hundred 
years ago. Although the Rev. Mr. Margoliouth might have read through 
the Talmud again carefully (no easy task!) he must have overlooked the 
Passage in Josephoth (not having a Talmud at hand, we must defer the 
{uotation of “« chapter and verse” toour next number), where the ws) ‘23n 
wise men of Norwich) are mentioned. Mr. Samuels’ opinion is also sup- 
Lah by the authority (no small one, even if compared with Dr. Jost, and 

: Rev. Mr, Margoliouth) of the nbapn m>wow (chain of tradition), whicn 
ae THON TR / (Rabbi Meyer of England) in the same category 

Jarchi, Rabenu, Tam, and Maimonides; vide M>w>w fol. 41, 
P-2—Amsterdam Edition, 8v0.—ED. Jew, CHRON.) 


he only says, NIP) wR || 


return .o the bo- | 


place before our readers the following address 


and obedient humble servant, 


mode resorted to, to carry the election. 


“To Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, 

“The humble address of Alexander Alexander, appointed optician to you 
Majesty, and our late revered monarch, William the Fourth, by war- 
rants, dated Saint James’s, 25th February, 1835, and being the only 
appointed tradesman in this ancient and loyal city of Exeter. 

it please your Majesty, 

‘To receive this my humble address, on the occasion of your Majesty 

passing through this ancient city, expressive of the loyalty ever evinced by. 

me towards your majesty, and your majesty’s ever to be lamented consort, 

to whom I was devoted from my youth, from the incident of bis late 


majesty’s condescension and honor conferred on me when at my scholastic 
_ Studies. Although now thirty years have past, that gratitude, which is ever 
_ due from humble individuals such as myself, to those whom Providence has 


destined to high stations in this life, has continued to increase. | 
“Your majesty’s philanthropy, particularly towards my Jewish brethren, 
calls forth from me the highest meed of thanks possible to be conveyed 
to your majesty. | 
“May the God of Israel, in his infinite mercy, grant your majesty many, 
Inany years of health and happiness, to live in the bearts of the British 
people, is the sincere and heartfelt prayer of your majesty’s most grateful, 

ALEXANDER ALEXANDER, | 
High Street, Exeter, 9th August, 1845,” 


oe The address was presented on her Majesty's arrival at her 
hotel, when the following reply was forwarded to our co-religionist 
by her chamberlain, Earl Howe. 


Mr. ALEXANDER:—Your address has been presented to her Majesty, and 


was most graciously received; andI am directed to state that her Majesty. 


will at all times be most happy to render any service in her power to the 
members of that community to which you belong, _ a 


Jews’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND ScienTIFIC INSTITU- 


TION.—The adjourned half-yearly meeting was held on Wednes- - 
|| day, the 10th instant, when the consideration of the laws was — 
| proceeded with. In opening the business of the evening, the pre- _ 


sident, H. de Castro, Esq., stated, that the Chief Rabbi had been 


pleased to present the Institution with a German edition of the 
| works of Moses Mendelssohn. The following letter, which was — 


read to the meeting amidst much cheering, accompanied the gift :— 
Office of the Chief Rabbi, London, September 8, 5605. 
~My Dear Sir,—Enclosed | beg to forward you a copy of ‘Moses Men- 


| delssohn’s works,’ and shall feel obliged by your presenting the same, in my 
name, to the ‘Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific Institution,’ over 


which you preside, assuring the members of the pleasure I feel in thus con- 
veying to thema token of the interest which I take in its success, I am, 

my dear Sir, yours very truly, | N. Apuer, Dr. 
To Hananel de Castro, 


Pres, of the Jews’ and Gen. Lit. and Scien. Inst. 
ELECTION oP HAZAN TO THE SEPHARDIM CONGREGATION.—This much 


contested election was decided on Wednesday last, when by a coalition of | 
the supporters of Messrs. Piza and Morais, Mr. Piza was declared elected. — 


The numbers were as follows: 


Abraham De Sola 31 
Mr. S. Morais, from Leghorn 3 | | | | | | 
For the present we limit ourselves to a bare statement of the numbers, 
We may, perhaps, hereafter have something to say as to the extraordinary 


The Women of. Israel; or Characters and Sketches from the 
Holy Scriptures, illustrative of the Past History, Present 
Duties, and Future Destiny of Hebrew Females, as based on the 


Mr. D. Bolaffey. 


of God. By Grace AGuiLtar. Groombridge, London. 


(Concluded from page 240.) 
Tue justness of Miss Aguilar’s regret at the dearth of popular 
expositions, in the English language, of Jewish theology and 
antiquity, will be readily acknowledged by all whom the desire of 
knowledge has led to an inquiry into these subjects. Literally 


nothing has hitherto been done by the Anglo-Jews towards increas-— 


ing, or even popularising the existing amount of information con- 
nected with Jewish learning. We doubt that the name of any 
English born Jews will be met with in the biographical dictionaries 
of Jewish literati, compiled by Bartolocci, Wolf, and de Rossi; 
although it is now two hundred years since Jews have lived and 
prospered in England, free from the adverse influence of such 
harassing laws as but too frequently bend the spirits of the greater 
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portion of our brethren, still doomed to groan under the iron 
hand of tyranny, 


- Happily for us, the position of our community makes it impos- 


sible for us to continue in our apathetic state. We live in 
stirring times; in a country, where to sleep is to die; among a 
peopie determined and able to strive for the mastery in all that 


makes life glorious ;—and the very fact that we have begun to 


feel our poverty ; that its humiliating effects begin to unsettle us 
from our sluggard ease; bears promise of a serious, perhaps of a 
great onward struggle, As matters now stand, the English Jew, 
unacquainted with foreign literature, is compelled to have recourse 


to Christian sources, if he feel the natural desire to know as 


much of his religion, and of its history, as his Gentile neighbour, 
of an equal grade in society, is sure to know concerning Christi- 


anity. That this necessity must prove detrimental, in the highest 


degree, to the interests of Judaism, requires no proofs. It cannot 
be our intention to discredit the veracity of Christian writers in a 


body: we are neither desirous, nor, able to detract from the good 
fame of the learned teachers of the church; but where, as in| 


religious writings, every author enters on his work with a string 


of axioms peculiar and favourable to the system which it is his 
duty and his wish to uphold, the reasoning, however logical and 


_ fair, cannot bear the relation of truth to the very different reli- 


gious axioms of a reader professing a different faith. To become 
acquainted with bare facis, which might indeed be confidently 


~ received from any honest narrator or shrewd observer, is not the |! 
‘ultimate object of study, but rather to learn a writer’s view of |} 
the origin, and the consequences of the communicated facts ; on— 
which considerations the author cannot help but leave the impress | 
of his individuality, as it is conditioned by his sect, his rank, hiss 


country. Although Guy Faux’s plot and the massacre of St. 


Bartholomew are not omitted in their places by Lingard and 
Capetigue, still these Catholic historians introduce and dismiss 
these events with an effect widely different from that caused by 
Protestant accounts of the same catastrophes, 

— It would be far more agreeable to our feelings, were ours the | 


task to enumerate what we Have. At present we can at best fulfil 
our duty, by stating what we absolutely want to supply the imme- 
diate necessities of the Jewish people in England. — First and fore- 
most, we stand in need of a Jewish translation of the Scriptures, 
with a commentary resting on the traditional basis of scriptural 
interpretation, It is vain to suppose that a mere paraphrase can 
supply the information which shall acquaint the believer with the 


sense and the spirit of the scriptural records. Hopeless, 
appears to us the expectation of procuring a version, which shall 


be recognised as a standard of the scriptural expression, both by 
the Jew and the Christian, Without a compromise of religious 


principle on-one side or the other, it will ever be impossible, 
-before the day on which all creeds shall collapse, to convert the 


debatable boundary of the written symbol into a neutral ground 
_ for the rival systems, 


the ! An association of Jewish scholars, though 
of ammaculate fairness, will never be able, without a sacrifice of 


Jewish opinions, to effect, to mutual satisfaction, a version of the 
Seriptures with any association of Christian divines, though 


equally sincere, and of the most unimpeachab.e veracity. What 


rule of fairness, for instance, ought to induce a Jew to translate 
the word mnzyn, in Isaiah vii. 14, otherwise than “the young 


woman“? And will any orthodox Christian translator be found 


complaisant enough towards. his. Jewish friends, to contradict the 
highest Christian authority, which has attached to this word the 
sense of “the virgin’? Again, will it be fair for the Jew to 


translate (Zech. xii. 10) thus; And 


they shall look upon me whom they have pierced,”’ to suit the 
Christian view? Or shall it be required of Christians to inter- 
pret the same text thus: “ And they shall look up to me on 
account of every one whom they have pierced,’ which is the 
uniform translation of Jewish writers? But he that is of opinion 
that these, and a host of similar divergencies resulting from dog- 
matical differences, are of no moment, and not sufficient to deprive 


Christian translation would be a work of supererogat 


ages, especially Aben Ezra, and Abarbanel (or Abrarand). 


a standard version of its validity for both parties, MAY ag wel 
confess, that on this principle, the whole labour of Jevigh 


lon, No: 
Plures  fop 
character of 
ed upon to 
he hature of 
ould not receive, op 


we want a translation and commentary of the Sey; 
Jews, and by Jews, for the support of the scriptural 
Judaism; while we cannot possibly feel ourselves call 
furnish the Christian church with a gift, which from t 
the case, would have to be such as either it w 
else we ought not to offer. 


We also want a Critical History of the Bible, technically termed 
an Introduction to the Scriptures, a work of reference for jnfop. 
mation on the results obtained by sober criticism respecting the 
age, the authors, the style, the design of the various books ineop. 
porated into the sacred canon. The materials for such a work lie 
scattered over the commentaries of the Rabbins in the middle 

the prefaces to the various sacred books in the so called Mendels. _ 
sohn’s Bible; and in many valuable contributions to the learned. 
periodicals recently published in Germany, although no work 


especially devoted to this important subject, in its totality, has 
hitherto made its appearance, as far as we know, even among our 


erudite German brethren... An /ntroduction, as suitable for Jewish 


readers, as Jahn’s work, for instance, is for Catholics, would be 
hailed as a great boon by all interested 
|| religious knowledge among Israelites. | 


in the spread of sound — 


We want a Listory of the Jewish people, written in the spirit 


of truth, but not less in the spirit of lore towards the Jewish 


name, While we are compelled to have recourse to Dr. Milman, — 


| Mrs. Adams, and other Christian writers, for an account of the — 


fate of our ancestors during their peregrinations, our French co- 
religionists can show several very well written works, thongh of 
modest pretensions, on the history of the Jews, written by Jewish 
divines. Germany possesses Dr, Jost's two histories (differing in 


siz2), which have acquired a universal reputation for the erudi- — 
tion which they bespeak. But as the author, though an Israelite, 


has written, if sine ird, at least sine amore, for the Jewish people, 


a translator that would gratify his English brethren with the 
results of Jost’s labours, would do right to take the facts from the 


German author: but to deserve well of English Israelites, he 
would have to animate his history with far more of a Jewish 
spirit, than that which pervades the. German original, a necessity 
which, as we find, has been felt and acted upon by the late 
S. Cohen (of Hamburg), in the use which he made of Jost's” 


valuable work, in the compcesition of his Hebrew history, Kore 
| Haddoroth, only one volume of which appeared during the author s 


We want a Literary History of the Jews, or a biography of 


Jewish scholars, the materials for which, among our brethren, are 


to be found in the Book Juchasin, in the Zemach David, in the 
Shalsheleth Hakkabala, in the ifte Jeshenim, the Kore Haddo- 
roth, ete. Among Christians, the best known works for this 
branch of study are due to Batolocci, Wolf, de Rossi, who have 
absorbed all that was interesting in the writings of their predes 
cessors. Of late years, the Israelites, Zunz, Rapaport, Geiget 


Dukes, Munk, Carmioly, Luzatto, have thrown a much_ clearer 


light on the lives and writings of many Jewish worthies of forme! 
ages ; and if newspaper reports are true, Dr. Furst intends to add 
to his literary fame, by the publication of a Literary History of 
the Jews, in which.we may hope to find exposed to view all that 


the student’s zeal, and the critic’s tact, have hitherto succeeded 


in drawing forth from the dust of libraries. 

We want a work on Jewish antiquities, embodying an account 
of Jewish institutions, past and present, which would free the 
English Jew from the necessity of deriving his information from 
the impure sources of Jennings, of Allen, or of Adam Clarke, @ 
the translator and Anti-Judaic annotator of Abbé Fleurs. It's 


discreditable to the Jews in general, that this subject has been 
far more zealously cultivated by Christians, than by those whom 


late 
1t more immediately concerns, as the thirty-two volumes of Ugo 
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-}ini’s Thesaurus alone testify, although all that is solid in the 


from Maimonides, the Shilte Haggiborim, and, in some instances 


only, directly from the Talmud. Jahn’s “ Hebrew Antiquities,” 


of which an American translation is extant, is designed for 


Christians, and takes too little notice of the Jewish tradition, 


Far more acceptable to the Jewish public would be a version of 
Reland’s “ Antiquities,” or of Goodwin's “ Moses and Aaron,” 
with Hottinger's Commentary. 

We want the patronage of our wealthy brethren for the fur- 
therance of Jewish knowledge ; a lively zeal for the religion of 
our fathers among our studious youth; and a repetition of appeals 
as powerful as those made by Miss Aguilar, to the dignity and the 


| independence of the Jewish mind: then, under the blessing of — 


God, these dry bones will be shaken, and Israel will resuscitate 
from his inglorious gravel 


Valentine's Hebrew and English Almanack, for the Years 5606 


5607, from the Creation. 
-Waoever has seen, the improvement in the arrangement of 


continental Jewish almanacks, both for method and information, || 
must have been surprised at the meagreness of our English 


almanacks hitherto in use. We, therefore, are pleased to notice 
the publication of Mr. Valentine, as the commencement of an 


improved system. It furnishes us with the exact and proper — 
commencement and conclusion of the Sabbath, according to the 
astronomical principles laid down by the Rabbies ; the phases of | 


the moon ; a weather table by the late Dr. Herschell, to be regu- 


the sun and moon ; the setting of the sun on every Friday through- 
out the year, in order to tell the commencement of the Sabbath, 


a Mahometan Almanack, and many other highly 
useful notices. Above all, however, ranks the elaborate Disser- 
tations (written by Mr. H. Philippowski), on the origin and pro- 


gress of the astronomical calculations, which are the basis of all || 
almanacks, proving the deficiency of Mr. Lindo’s work, which 


hitherto, for want of a better, was considered ne plus ultra. 


The foilowing extract from Mr. Philippowski’s prefatory essay, 


will bear out our previous observations. ae | 
“ON THE EXPIRATION OF SABBATH. 


appearance of the stars ; as we find 

| : ‘© 91. So we laboured in the work ; 

and halt of them held the 


“The expiration of the day, according to the Hebrews, is at the first 


morning till the stars ap- 
peared; 
«92. Likewise at the same time 
said [ unto the people, Let 


ws op 


lodge within Jerusalem, that 


guard to us, and labour on 
~~ the days 


‘Whence we see that the day commenced at the dawn of morning, » 


reir ta at the appearance of the stars in the evening. Our sages, 

dav whic elermined the exact time for the expiration of the Sabbath- 

the first ce is to be strictly observed, according to the law of Moses at 
Ppearance of three stars. 

sii Si 7 of the siars in general may be divided into three vari- 

sages die O the greatest, middle, and of the smallest brightness, our 

stars of ol a Opinion, According to some, the appearance ot three 
rst Class is sufficient ; those of course appear earlier than 

revuisit Asses. Some affirm that the appearance of middle stars 1s 
whiist others contend for the smaller ones. 

fere “it as it may, the clouds very frequently, and almost daily, inter- 


Wi 
tion * nde luminaries, and cause an uncertainty of the proper expira- 


jycubrations of Christian writers on our antiquities, is extracted _ 


spears from the rising of 


every one with his servant 


in the night they may be a 


ur holy Sabbath. An astronomical table calculated for this || 


purpose must, therefore, be considered as quite indispensable, inasmuch 
as it indicates to every Israelite who is anxious to observe the Sabbath 
to its full extent, the exact time of its termination in mean time. 
‘The variations on our globe, as is well known, throw a great diffi- 
culty on the above subject, since the various places, according to their 
distances in latitude, northern or southern, difier from each other in the 
length of their day; and each place, consequently, must have a special 


_ table computed for its own latitude. 


‘“‘ Many tables of that nature have already been calculated by some 
moderns for several particular Jatitudes, which, as has been stated above, 
cannot be used by others. Hence London (being 51° 28’ latitude), 
where the greatest community of Israelites in England reside, and for 
whom such a table is most requisite, must inevitably possess one spe- 
cially computed for its latitude. 

“ Though several tables of this description have already been com- 
piled by some of the London Jews for the exclusive use of that place, I 
find it necessary to invite the attention of all those who ought to feel 
an interest in the matter, to those tables. I refer especially to that in 
Mr. Lindo’s Almanack, p. 84, entitled, ‘The hours at which Sabbath 


terminates during the year in this city (London).’ The calculation of © 
this table the author ascribes to Professor Airy of Greenwich. With- | 


out for a moment doubting the competency of Professor Airy to solve 


any problem in astronomy, I must, however, submit, that as the termi- 
nation of Sabbath has no connexion with any branch. of the Nautical 


Almanack, but is dependent on Kabbinical principles, with which, most 
probably, Professor Airy is unacquainted, some reasonable doubts may 


be entertained. of its correctness, as will be manifest by the following 
observations. | 


“1, The table of Mr. L.’s Almanack states, that from the Ist to the 


8th.of January, the termination of Sabbath is at 4h. 55m. p.m, from 
9—15 January, at 5h. dm. from 16—25, at dh. 15m., etc. Every one 


who is in the least acquainted with the first principles of astronomy, 


must know that in January the day could never, nor can ever continue 
lated by those phases ; the correct mipipn (Tekoophoth). of || for eight days to expire at the same minute; as the declination of the 
Rabbi Ada, on which the appointments of the festivals, or rather | 


the whole calculation of our almanack is founded; the eclipses of | | 


sun changes from day to day, except, indeed, on the days of its nearest 


or widest declination from the equator, as from the 15th to the 26th or | 
27th of June, and from the 15th or 16th to.the 26th or 27th of Deceni- 
| ber. No other days throughout the vear will be found to agree with 
{| each other in their duration; nay, no three days in January continue 
by allowing fifteen minutes before the setting, according to jndbw 


to expire at the very same minute, as stated in Mr, L.’s Almanack. 
‘11, Supposing that Mr. L. intended to extend the actual termina- 


| tion to 4h. 55m., which might (by mere hypothesis) apply to the 8h 


of January only, as a model for the seven preceding days as well, the 


termination of which must incontrovertibly be earlier than that of the 
8th day;-or the termination of 5h. dm,, which (hypothesis) would— 
answer to the 15th of January only, as a criterion for the five preceding 


days, it is still questionable whether the expiration of 4h. 65m. is the - 


proper one for the 8th day of January, or in the second case, whether 
5h. 5m. would be found. correct for the 15th of January.’ [| say no, as 


it contradicts the dicta and the premises of the Rabbinical priaciples, — 
because the first appearance of the stars at London on the Ist of 
January is about 37 minutes past 4 o'clock. A. still greater difference 


is to be met with in Mr. L.’s table, where the termination of the 16th 
to the 22nd of January is 5h. 15m., which is at variance with the fact, 


as on the 16th January the stars appear about 56 minutes past 4 


o'clock, | 
“TIL, It would appear from the above, that Mr. L. intended to ex- 


tend the day beyond its exact length. We might have felt disposed to 


overlook this incorrectness, provided the same system had been adopted 
throughout the year; but how can we excuse this Inconsistency, When 
we observe in his table the termination of 9h, 10m. for 2] days suc- 


-cessively, i.e. from the 12th of June to the 2nd of July, when the stars — 


appear about 3) minutes past 9 o'clock, the difference of which amounts 
to 21 minutes? Should not the author rathcr affirm the contrary, 
namely, to allow a proportionably greater extension of day in the 
summer when the twilight is long, than in the winter when the twilight 
is short? As the twilight of the Ist of January at London is 2h. dm., 
whilst in June the whole night throughout is twilight, why should he 
apportion a larger share of twilight to the winter than to the summer 
day? 

“TV, Again, Mr. L. might affect indifference to the above remarks, 
contending that little importance can attach to the deviation of 15 or 
20 minutes in the termination of the day, seeing that such is merely 
intended for the purpose of observing the Sabbath-day to its proper 
conclusion. J.et him not forget, that the termination of the day also 
regulates the circumcision of a child, which, according to the law of 
Moses, is imperatively necessary to be performed on the eighth day, 
if even it occur on Sabbath; yet according to the law of Mr. Lindo, a 
child mav be circumcised in the winter on the seventh day alter his 


birth, and in the summer on the ninth day i] > 
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Oct. our next Number will not be published until Monday, the 6th Oct, 
Since the publication of the inaugurative sermon of the Rev. Dr. Adler, we 
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“ These glaring incongruities in Mr. L.’s Almanack induced me to 
calculate a table, shewing the exact time of the expiration of the day in 
London, founded on Astronomical and Rabbinical principles. Who- 
ever is desirous to be convinced of its accuracy, will, on observing the 
stars on any evening, discover that the proper time of their first appear- 
ance will punctually agree with that indicated in my table. He also 
may be referred to the work Dy 3 by Rabbi Joseph Schwartz, 
sanctioned by the Cuarm Apranam GoGuEN oF JERU- 
sALEM. The author dwells at great length upon the very same sub- 
ject, and his results agree with those of my own plan. I trust, there- 
fore, that the calculation here adopted will be found useful on account 
of its correctness in accordance with the Rabbinical principles. = =— | 
«The better to show the great difference between Mr. L.’s table and 
the actual termination of the day, deduced from Astronomical and Rab- 
binical principles, I subjoin, by way of example, the calculation of a 
few days in the year according to both systems. ) 


Termination . Correct Ter- ' Termination | Correct ‘Ter- 


L.'s Table.| mination. of L.’s Table.} mination. more. 
55m. | 4h. 37m. 18m.) 10 | 5m. | 9h. 26m. | 
1314: 85 1.4796. 19.96... 18 
Sie 9... 30: | 20 


“Since the twilight increases in the winter, and diminishes in the | 


summer, the nearer a place may be situated to the equator, and vice || to teach the most approved and fashionable Dances, as given at the Palace. 


versa, I have reason to believe that Mr. L.’s table was originally 
intended for a place situated in a lower latitude than London, perhaps - 


for some parts of Spain or Portugal, and that he thoughtlessly adopted | 


‘it for the former place, without making due allowance for the difference 


of latitude.” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
_ In consequence of mown wren. (New Year) falling on the 2d and 3d of 


have been subjected to severe reproof from various parties in London, — 
_ Liverpool, and other places (Judaicus among the number), on the grounds 

‘that, in furnishing an outline of the sermon in question in No. 22 of our 
Journal, we put words into our sketch which (say the remonstrants) the 
Chief Rabbi never could have uttered. The complaints invariably refer 

to that portion touching upon contemplated reforms in public worship — 
(compare report of Jewish Chronicle, No, 22, with the sermon published 


under the sanction of Dr. Adler). We hesitate not to declare, and that || A SERMON delivered at the Great Synagogue, on the occasion of bis 


most solemnly, that the passage, as it appears in No. 22 of the Jewish 
Chronicle, is minutely and literally correct. For attestation of this state- 
ment we appeal, with perfect confidence, to every one who was present 
at the Great Synagogue on the day of Dr. Adler’s installation, and whc 
understood the language in which the sermon was delivered. Why the’ 
_ published sermon has been made to differ from the original, it is not our 
_ province to inquire, but we would refer our correspondents either to the 
translator, or to Dr. Adler himself, for a satisfactory solution ofthe matter. 
-J.—Our agent for Jamaica is Mr. R. 1. de Cordova, 66, West Harbour Street, 
Kingston, in that Island. | | | 
S. M. Haines (Bolton), will be replied to in our next. 
Received for review, Dr. Adler’s Inaugurative Sermon. | ere 
Received Jone and July aumbers of * American Jewish Chronicle,” conver-— 
_ sion pamphlet. We are happy to perceive that the editors of the above 
Journal (acting under the tepresentations made by the Rev. R. H. Hir- 
schel, editor of the “ Voice of Israel,’ during his recent visit to America), 
_ have had the good sense to-discontinue reporting the names or initials of 
individuals or families who bappened to enter with their missionaries into _ 
religious discussion, either in their own houses, or the houses of the mis- | 
sigtaries. Such reports (which we regret to see in the monthly organ of | 
the London Society ‘the Jewish Intelligence”), cannot but be regarded. 
as most unjust, it being against the rules of civilized society to publish 
private conversation. | 
A Subscriber” is informed that the words ya which appear 
in Dr. Adler’s inaugural sermon (as published), are not, as it would ap-_ 
pear, a translation of the preceding English words, “it is difficult,’ or of 
the succeeding words, ‘‘in such circumstances.” We rather think the 
translator thought that it was difficult “ in such circumstantes” to trans- 
_tate it. The literal translation of the Hebrew term in question is “ one 
that walks between those who stand;” and the sense which the Rev. 
Chief Rabbi wished to convey was: it is difficult to be progressing when | 
surrounded by a stationary party. 


“ A Converted Jew” who enquires whether he can be admitted a subscriber 
to the “ Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific Institution,” must apply 
to the proper authorities. | 

L's lines, though pleasing as to sentiment, are not c 
we must therefore decline their insertion. ek 


_ Review of Myers’ Questions and Answers on the Bible in our next. 


rrect in versification; 


| M*; SAMUEL SOLOMON, of 42, Great Prescott Street, 


| : VALLENTINE, 132, Houndsditch, and at 23, Stoney Lane, Hounds. 


|, out the United Kingdom. | 


_ Terms may be known at the Academy. _ 


- 1845, and will be conducted on the same principle as hitherto; when she 


The rooms have been elegantly fitted up and enlarged, and may be engaged 


‘he has received a consignment of a small parcel of well selected choice (¢- 


Apply (if by letter, post paid) to the Address, as above. _ 


the Rev. N. M. Adler, Phil. Doc., translated by Barnard Van Oven, Esq. 


: Allsop’s Buildings, Great Dover Road, Borough. — No Premiums required. 


- duals who wish to dine privately, will meet with every comfort and acco! 


| 


beg 8 to aCQuain: 


bis friefds and the public generally, that he is about removing to 


Marks (in the house formerly occupied by Emanuel, Brothers), wher 
intends carrying on Bookselling, &c., in all its branches, | Where he 


Just Published, Price 30s. to Non-Subscribers, 


A HEBREW AND ENGLISH BIBLE, 


With the Explanatory, Critical, and Grammatical Notes of the late Davr 
Levi. The wofk forms five Volumes: at the end of each Volume js hi 
the nawan (portions from the Prophets, as read in the Synagogue) with i. 
English Translation and Notes. 
*.* The work may be had in separate Volumes, or complete, either iy 
sheets, in boards, or bound to order, at the lowest price; and samples of 
binding may be seen at the Publisher’s, S. Solomon, Bevis Marks. 


ENGLISH AND HEBREW ACADEMY. 
R. STEVENS, of 14, Mansell Street, Goodman’s Fields, begs to inform 
Parents and Guardians of the Jewish persuasion, that he has engaged g 
Jewish Rabbi to attend daily, to give instruction in the Hebrew language 
to those children who may be placed under his care, 


NO. 2, BURY STREET, LEADENHALL STREET, 
M* ISAACS (Pupil of Monsicur E. CoULON), begs most respectfully 

i to thank her friends and the public generally, for the patronage which 
they have hitherto favoured her, and to inform them that her Academy for 


Daticing and Deportment will re-open on Monday, the 29th of September, 


trusts that her indefatigable exertions will be crowned with the success that _ 
attended her efforts ofthe lastseason. It is, also, the intention of Miss Isaacs 


‘Schools and families attended punctually, and on the lowest terms, 
A Juvenile Class every Monday and Wednesday. sai 


e ditch, London, begs most respectfully to inform the Jewish public, that — 
trons) p:39nKX and green D'D77, which he is enabled to sell at an astonishingly 


—_— 


All orders carefully attended to, and no extra charge made for packages, ke. 
\ R. PHILLIPS, 23, Chamber Street, Goodiman’s Fields (1510 “yx !), 
begs to inform the Public, that he has a beautiful Sepher Tora to dis: 
pose of, quite new, and carefully corrected, on Fine Vellum, Ten Inches. 


This Day is Published, .price One Shilling, 
Installation into office as Chief Rabbi of the United Congregations of 
Jews of the British Empire, on the 4th Tamus, 5605 (8th July, 1845), by 


M.D.—London: Longinan, Brown, Green, and Longmans, Paternoster Row. 


ESPECTABLE BOYS WANTED, as APPRENTICES to the Ciga 
Making Business.—Apply at Schiffs, Brothers, Cigar Warehouse, % 


PWELVE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE sack 
by M. H. and J. H. Myers.—Longman and Co.—“ This little 
appears to be chiefly intended: for the instruction of Jewish age A 
knowledge of the contents of what we, for distinction, call the Old ‘east 
ment; but it may, however, be found useful to many engaged In eee 

researches, in consequence of embodied information derived from yoo 
and Christian Chronologists and Commentators. .The work 1S neatly ee 
in two distinct parts, comprising the relative Questions and Answe!® ws 
are numbered; and these parts may be separated, if found more aes 
in the process of tuition.”—-Times. Mary 

May he had of the Publishers; of the Authors, 15, Bury Street, 
Axe,and Tempie Cottage, Ramsgate; and of every noted Book seller t a | 


MR. LEVIN’S BOARDING & LODGING-HOUSE, AND 
DINING-ROOMS, 24, BURY-STREET, ST. MARY aaaal 
Tt best accommodatiou and convenience to Ladies and Gent one 
the Jewish persuasion, continues to be afforded at Mr. Levi § an 
House. An Ordinary every day at one and two o’clock. Dinners adit 
till six, at the house, and sent out at a moderate charge. Parties 00} 


modation, in a Parlour especially set apart for that purpose. 
N. B.—There is also a separate Smoking-room. 
Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Sores by ¥. 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street, Finsbury-cireus, and pu” 

Brittain, 11, Paternoster-row, and may be had of I. Valentine,~ at tae 100 id 
Office, 132, Houndsditch, in the city of London; also of Godfrey Lev), 17, Bro 
Liverpool ; Whitmore, Bookseller, and Elienby and Son, Market ences willie” 
P. Silverstein, 32, New Inkleys, Birmingham; William Stevenson, en oses Joel 
Grant, 5, Castle Square, Brighton; William Alexander, Yarmouth ; 4% ‘ingdom- 


19, North Richmond Street, Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers in the Uni 
Friday, September 19,1845. 
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